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the older building. I believe there are many huge blocks
of Aswan granite, which can only be seen from a boat.

When the Arabs conquered Egypt the Pharos was still
in working order. It was said to be six hundred feet in
height, which is nearly twice the height of St. Paul's in London,
and was a stone building formed of several towers, each one
smaller than the one below. The first storey was square, the
second was possibly octagonal, and the lantern was circular.

The stones were held together with molten lead, which was
a better preservative than cement against the assaults of the
sea. There are said to have been three hundred rooms in
the Pharos, and an inclined roadway led to the lower half of
the building, up a slope so gradual that chariots could be
driven along it. Donkeys laden with fuel were constantly
ascending, and when they had dropped their loads, the wood
was lifted to the top of the building by machinery.

Ancient writers say that ships could pick up the beam
of the Pharos nineteen miles out at sea, but no one has ever
been able to find out whether the ancient Greeks had dis-
covered the use of the lens. The classical waters were so
eager to admire the Pharos that they did not explain very
clearly how it was constructed or how the light was worked.
I suppose they thought that everyone knew this, and they
were perhaps unable to imagine a time when not one stone
of it would be left upon another.

The Arab chroniclers write with maddening vagueness about
a " great mirror " on the summit of the lighthouse, which
could be turned to catch the sun's rays so as to burn ships
at sea. Another story says that when you looked through
the mirror it was possible to see ships as far off as Con-
stantinople ! Putting these stories together, we seem to have
a description of a telescope and also a lens. The mirror was
reported to be made of " transparent stone," which must
surely be a description of glass.

The end of the Pharos came about in this way. During the
Ninth Century a Christian spy was sent from Constantinople
to wreck the lighthouse because of its usefulness to Moslem
shipping. The envoy set about his task in a way which leaves
no doubt about his nationality: he was evidently a country-
man of Ulysses.